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BILLIO 
SHARES 


HETHER 1959 proves notable 
\ or not, it will still mark the 
first time in history that as many 


as five billion shares of stock were 
listed on the “Big Board” when a 



















year's trading began. 
It isn’t easy to visualize five bil- 
lion shares, but this may give you 
an idea: If every man, woman 
and child living anywhere on the 
globe outside of the United States 
should be given one share, there'd 
still be more than enough left to 
allot 13 shares to every single 
one of the 175,000,000 or more 
people in this country. 
Here’s how the number of shares 
listed on the Stock Exchange has 
evrown in the Twentieth Century: 
e@ At the start of trading in the 
year 1900, the figure was 
56,090,180. 

@ The 100.000,000-share mark 
was reached in 1908. 

@ In 1920, the shares listed 


aggregated 200,000,000. 
@ The billion-share-mark was 
achieved in August, 1929. 

@ September. 1948, saw the 

total touch two billion shares, 
@ In June, 1954. the three-bil- 
lion-share figure was hit. 
e The four-billion-share-mark 
was set in March. 1956. 
@ Late in December. 1958. the 
total reached five billion. 


As the above figures show. it 
took just about as long for the 
number of listed shares to  in- 
crease from 56.090.180 to one 
billion as it did for the total to 
climb from one to five billion, 

The five billion shares now list- 
ed on the Exchange were issued by 
some 1.100 corporations. 

The 5 leading companies— in re- 
spect to total common shares cur- 
rently listed—are: 

General Motors. .282,200.000 
Standard Oil Com- 

pany (N. J.) . .214,900,000 
General Electric. 87,609,000 
Sears, Roebuck. . 75,100,000 
Am. Tel. & Tel... 70,500,000 


At the other end of the scale. 
probably ten or so companies 
on the “Big Board’”—a number of 
them railroads whose dividend 
payments are guaranteed by some 
other carrier—-each have 50.000 
shares or less listed. 
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WHAT'S 


AHEAD 


FOR THE SPR EI, 


INDUSTRY ? 


By Tom Campsett, Editor-in-Chie/ 


rp\His WILL be a good year in 
| steel. But it will be tough on 
two counts for steelmakers. Com- 
petition for available business will 
be intense. And steel management 
will face its Waterloo in its bout 
with labor. 

More than 110 million tons of 
steel ingots will be poured this 
year. It could run as high as 115 
million tons. If so, it would rack 
up the third best year in steel in- 
dustry history—output in 1955 was 
117 million tons, in 1956 it was 
115.2. in 1957 it was 112.7, and in 
1958 it was 85 million tons. The 
days of acute steel shortages are 
over for awhile. Capacity is so 
creat there is little chance of pre- 
mium priced markets or daisy 
chain selling in 1959—or in 1960. 

But there will be tight spots be- 
fore next June 30 when the odds 
will be 65-35 for a 5 to 6 week’s 
strike and the most bitter bargain- 
ing table tactics in a decade, The 
much tighter delivery periods will 
begin to show up before the end 
of the first quarter. Already many 
steel firms have substantial back- 
logs because of a rush of orders 
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from the automobile industry as 
1958 came to a close. 

There is 50-50 
chance that the first quarter of 
1959 will see a steel ingot rate of 
75 to 80 percent of capacity. But 
by the middle of the second quar- 
ter the rate will be close to 85 per- 
cent and the average for the second 
quarter will approach 90 percent. 
The third quarter’s rate could fall 
as low as 50 percent. 


more than a 


If there is a strike — and we 
think there will be a long one— 
steel operations in the fourth quar- 
ter of this year could reach 95 to 
100 percent in some weeks, with 
the average between 90 and 95 
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Few who have known Tom Campbell over the 
years would dispute the following statement 
about him: He knows the steel business; he 
speaks his mind. 

Now Editor-in-Chief of The Iron Age, he 
has been connected with that national metal- 
working weekly for nearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and has been identified with the steel 
industry for 

Mr. Campbell believes that readers are en- 
titled predictions, even though well aware that. 
some time or other, he’s bound to 
hundreds of people—corporation officials, labor leaders, steel mill 
workers, consumers and old friends in many lines who’ll give him 
their views—before making up his own mind on any given question. 

To find out what’s what today, as well as what may be what tomor- 
row, he travels as much as 30 thousand miles a year, visiting steel 
plants and regions throughout the world where the raw materials 
for steel production are to be found. 


359 years. 


call the turn wrong. He talks to 





percent. If there is no strike 
though the odds favor one—-the 
last quarter steel operations of this 
year could be in the lower 70’s or 
upper 80's, 

Additional supports for the steel 
market-—aside from hedge buying 
in the second quarter-—will come 
from two laggards: The oil and 
eas industry will be in the market 
for much more steel this year. Its 
inventories are too low for com- 
fort. A double market action will 
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set in soon: buying for inventory 
and buying because oil and gas ac- 
tivity is higher than a year ago. 

The other late comer often 
comes into the market at the start 
of a tight steel delivery condition: 
This consumer — the railroads 
will be in the market for plates and 
shapes for car repairs, indirectly 
for new freight cars, for rails and 
for track accessories, 

A big block buster not now dis- 
cernible may be a surprise in auto 
sales. While most pessimists had 
set calendar 1959 car output at 5 
million cars or less and the more 
optimistic had set their sights at 
5.5 million, many others privately 
see a 6 million car year, If that 
turns out to be the case—and we 
would not be surprised to see it 
happen—the steel industry will get 

big boost. steel union pressure 
for a “grab bag” package will be 
terrific and a lot of customers who 
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w see their stocks as sufficient 
will get the shock of their lives. 

Just what are the chances of a 

el market of better than 110 mil- 
lion ingot tons? Many steel people 
want to be able to crawl back into 
their qualifications (none of which 
most of us remember). So they use 
a “big” range in their forecasts. 
Let's rephrase this question: What 
is there that would make a 115 
million ton year show up instead 
of a 111 million ton year? 

It wouldn't take much. A 6 mil- 
lion car year, a 1.2 million hous- 
ing start year, an unchecked spend- 
ing spree despite Mr. Eisenhower's 
lame duck threats of a veto. an 
avalanche of line pipe shipments 
and a bitter steel strike would com- 
bine to bring the steel output up to 
the 1956 level of 115.2 million tons 

or even higher, 

There are some who are vocal 


about the probability of just a 
fair” But their 
sons are no more valid than those 


” steel year. rea- 
which support a banner year. After 
all, both sides are looking into a 
crystal ball with one side feeling 
relatively pessimistic because of 
past errors or poor suesses. The 


other side realizes there is one 
part of the American picture that 
can’t be too well foretold 
the 


and in the durable lines. 


the buy- 


ers: both in consumer lines 
Aside from big market questions 
factor this 


year that is hardly mediocre, That 


there is another steel 
is the $500 million (direct and in- 


direct wage cost estimate) ques- 
tion: will the steel industry attempt 
to head off another wage-price 
move this year? Or, if it can’t beat 
it off. will it allow its head to be 
bloodied to an extent that princi- 
will be fought for, past 


ples 
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speeches will be acted out and at 
long last a crack will be made in 
the heavy demands of the tough 
steel union? 

This then is the top banana in 
the steel industry this — year. 
Whether or not 111 million tons 
or 115 million tons of steel are 
made is small potatoes compared 
to whether or not the steel union 
can be stopped from again upping 
its yearly wage-fringe bill. And 
anyone who thinks he can fully an- 
swer this question could be a stock 
market expert. 


Partial Answer 

Because we think we can only 
partly answer this question we 
can't qualify as a stock market ex- 
pert. This year it will take all the 
available brains, emotion. argu- 
ment and stamina for the steel in- 
dustry to hold the line against a 
contract that will cost as much as 
the three year pact which runs out 
on June 30. Think then how much 
it will take to try to get a reduc- 
tion in steel wage costs via the bar- 
gaining table—and a long strike. 

Our guess: The industry has 
to meet this one head on be- 
‘ause it is no longer within the 
realms of reason to have a big 
steel wage and price increase 
year after year. 

Management this year will have 
two men at the negotiating table. 
Steel labor heads will be the same 
who pounded out—with the help of 
a White House side door—the cur- 
rent 3-year contract which has cost 


well over 60 cents an hour total 





in the past three years. Dave Me- 
Donald, Steelworker union chief, 
is up for reelection in 1961. He 
failed to resign as predicted in a 
national monthly magazine and he 
has no intentions of giving up his 
$50.000 a year job, plus an ex- 
pense account, any more than a 
v._p. in an industrial job would 
walk out on such a setup. 

So all things point to an immovy- 
able force meeting an irresistible 
force. And the last named category 
may be in the person of Roger 
Blough, the homespun lawyer- 
turned-steelman who runs the U. S. 
Steel Corp. It has been Mr. Blough 
who has repeatedly put the hex 
sign on the wage bill as the thing 
that has caused higher steel costs 
and more inflation. 

He, through his negotiator, will 
get the chance this year to test 
out his recent speechmaking at the 
bargaining table. 


Three Problems 

Surely other steel firms and their 
customers would like to see a stop 
to annual steel wage raises that 
are over and above productivity 
rates. Mr. Blough then faces three 
responsibilities: First. to face down 
the union’s request: second. to get 
the best contract for his own com- 
pany and: third. to meet a test of 
responsibility for the industry. as 
well as for the public generally, 
by being a road block to higher 
wages and prices. 

But steel leaders do have some 
cards stacked against them. It will 
take a rugged individual or group 
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to honestly take a long and bitter 
strike over basic principles when 
the nation is facing another boom 

ind another election year. But 
it did it before. 

lhe favor steel men to 
stand up and be counted this year. 
If they don’t then they will lose 
among 


odds 


face labor people—and 
among their customers, 

The Dave McDonalds may also 
have some cards stacked against 
them of which they are unaware. 
Steel and 


others are becoming scared about 


customers, workers 
long term inflation. They may de- 
cide sometime to tack the responsi- 
bility of this upon labor’s monopoly 
and power to get pretty much what 
it wants. At least some of this will 
be tested this year at the steel-man- 
agement-labor negotiations. 

If steel customers let their stocks 
get so low that they can’t stand a 
long strike, they will be the first 
to put the heat on steel leaders to 
“settle.” They did it before and 
they will do it again. But this year 
it seems that many steel users are 
getting their orders in sooner in- 
stead of waiting until May or June 
when everyone will be placing bets 
(orders) on a steel strike. Also, the 
trend is for building up steel stocks 
after a year or more of reducing 
them. So this time the steel con- 
sumer may be a quiet factor in the 
steel settlement picture. Certainly 
the White House will stay out of it 
after having dabbled in it during 
the 1956 hassle. 

Most steel concerns have at long 
last reduced their break even 
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close 


But a 
shows that those who up-dated 


points. inspection 
their equipment and machinery the 
most had the best earnings experi- 
ence. And that will be the picture 
in the future. Only those who re- 
duce their costs per ton by new 
steel making techniques. by better 
raw material costs and treatment, 
by adding capacity of the latest de- 
sign and by judicial selling away 
from avoid much 
freight absorption will “make the 
grade” in the years ahead. 

It is safe to say that steel earn- 
ings will be up somewhat from 
1958 with most firms. And if the 
steel rate gets into the 90's then the 
earnings rate will go up much 


home to too 


faster than a mere arithmetical in- 
crement. But the steel firms will 
need this kind of money because 
profit is the only place they can get 
the wherewithal to make up the 
deficiency between what they pay 
for new equipment and what de- 
preciation allowances amount to. 

This year is a critical one for 
steel. It must keep its vast capacity 
utilized. sell’ advantageously. com- 
pete with foreign steel, face up to 
the union’s demands, 
treat the customer as king while at 
the same time accepting a heavy 


“dream” 


sense of responsibility to the peo- 
ple. to the economy and to their 
own future stability. If today’s 
steel leaders can't do this. tomor- 
row’s leaders will have to work 
that much harder to make up for 
the lack of today’s stamina. 

ut the way it looks now they 
wont have to. 
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YOU 
CAN'T 
TRADE 

IN THE 

AVERAGES 


LTHOUGH THE STOCK market 
A soared to the highest level in 
history last year--as measured by 
the Dow-Jones Industrial Average 

all stocks didn’t participate in 
the advance. 

Indeed. 14 of the 30 individual 
stocks which comprise that  par- 
ticular average—or an amazing 
17 per cent—-never equalled in 
1958 the peak levels they had re- 
corded in an earlier year! 
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HIGHS RECORDED BY THE 30 STOCKS IN THE DOW-JONES 

INDUSTRIAL AVERAGE FOR EACH OF THE YEARS 1946, 1950, 

1956, 1957, and 1958 (WITH PRICES ADJUSTED—WHERE 
NECESSARY—FOR STOCK DIVIDENDS OR SPLITS): 


Stock 1946 19501956 19571958" 
Allied Chemical ......... $ 49a $ 55780 $12534a $ 9834 $ 9636 
American Can os... cece 2650 30Vga 49Ve . 45% 5238 
Amer. Smelting & Refining. 30340 36340 59Ve 633% 5178 
Amer. Tel. B Teh. 2.20.5. 200% 161% 187Ve 17978 202 
Amer: TOBAGO: « ....0:0:0066 99/2 76V2 841% 7836 97% 
Bethlehem Steel ......... 95a 12’20 495a 505% 5476 
CORNED. fa Giik acowkiemenns 70V2a 84/2 87 821% 59g 
Gorn PY@GGe . 656-siscees: 24a 23Vea 323 345% 55% 
Da WOR can eowsensivces 56340 8538 237 206 208 
Eastman Kodak ......... 34a 39/20 96a 115 1441/2 
General Electric ......... 173a 16780 652 7238 71% 
General Foods ..........- 28a 25%sa 505 50% 79V2 
General Motors ........- 13360 18V%4a 4914 47/2 52 
Goodyear : sinc 16340 1420 80340 95% 11912 
International Harvester ... 34a 327% 41% 3834 44 
International Nickel ..... 4276 36% 11238 115% 95 
International Paper = 16780 40’ea 133/20 104\ga 120a 
Johns-Manville .. 277%s8a 25%a 583% 52% 513% 
National Distillers sees 31Vea 2650 28340 27a 31% 
National Steel ..... ate 30340 531% 7778 801% 77 
Procter & Gamble ....... 23340 35/20 55 57 785% 
cet Sears Roebuck ........-. 16%4a 18a 36 295% 3836 
ci Standard Oil of Cal...... 12V40 20780 580 59% 6156 
By Standard Oil of Jersey... 12a 15%a 625% 6812 60V 
i Tete CE. bcs scccsneds 16%ea 20V%4a 6820 75 88765 
Union Carbide .........- 415ea 553% 13336 1242 122 
ual United Aircraft .......-. 17Vsa 1736 80% 75a 697% 
ar- OS Bb IRE shah ae atesa: 16a 21Y4a 73% 73V2 9038 
ne Westinghouse Electric .... 393% 36 657s 685 713% 
in Weehieti .....c0002+.. 7 51 50% 45V4 52% 


*Through 12-12-58. a Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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Last year’s high for the D-J In- 
dustrial Average 
this article 
the middle of 


up to the time 
written around 
December—was 
567.44. This compared with the 
1957 high of 520.77, the 1956 fig- 
ure of 521.05, the 1950 peak of 
235.47 1946 high of 
212.50. 

Here's how this average is com- 
piled: Closing prices of the 30 


was 


and the 


tabled stocks are added. The re- 
sulting total is divided by an arti- 
ficial 1.257 


which is changed frequently in an 


divisor—currently 
effort to compensate for splits or 
stock dividends. In the past 5 or 
6 years. the divisor has been 
revised some 20 times. 

The highs achieved by each of 
the 30 individual stocks compris- 
ing the D-J Industrial Average for 
each of those same five years ap- 
pear in the table on these pages. 

Here's a quick résumé of the 
differences between the perform- 
ance of the average itself and the 
market prices of the individual 
issues comprising it for each of 
the five years selected: 


@ At its 1958 high, the D-J In- 
dustrial Average was 167 per 
cent above its best level for 
the year 19-46. Yet, two of the 
component stocks—American 

and F. W. Wool- 

worth-—-have never since that 
year equalled the highs they 

recorded in 1946, 


Te rbaces ) 


@ Last year’s high for the In- 
dustrial Average was 141 per 





cent above the 1950. high. 
But. one of the 30 stocks 
Chrysler Corporation — sold 
in 1950 for nearly $26 per 
share more than its best 1958 
market price, 
@ The 1958 peak level was 9 
per cent above the 1956 high. 
of the stocks in 
the Average—Allied Chem- 
ical, Chrysler, E. 1. du Pont. 
International Paper, Johns- 
Manville. Union Carbide and 
United Aircraft—set 
in 1956. that 
equalled since. 


However, 7 


highs 
haven’t been 
@ The Average’s 1958 peak was 
also 9 per cent above its 1957 
high. Still. 10 stocks in the 
\verage — Allied Chemical. 
(American Smelting & Refin- 
ing. Chrysler, General Elec- 


tric. International Nickel. 
Johns-Manville. National 
Steel, Standard Oil (New 


Jersey), Union Carbide and 
United Aircraft 

in 1957 than in 1958. 
The 16 stocks in the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average which did sell 


sold higher 


higher last year than in either 
1957. 1956. 1950 or 1946 were: 

American Can. American Tele- 
phone & Telegraph, Bethlehem 
Steel. Corn Products, Eastman 
Kodak, General Foods, General 


Motors, Goodyear, International 
Harvester, National Distillers. 
Procter & Gamble, Sears Roebuck. 
Standard Oil of California, Texas 
. 5. Steel and Westing- 


house Electric. 


Company, | 
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STOCK SPLIT. 
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SPLITS? 


HOSE who insist that stock 
‘loam are meaningless—merely 
involving the swapping of one 
piece of paper for two or more 
pieces— might have a little diffi- 
culty in proving their case on the 
basis of last year’s record. 

Only an even dozen listed stocks 
were split in a 2-for-1 ratio or 
better during the calendar year 
1958. but: 


Probably for the first time 
in history, every one of the 
stocks boosted cash dividend 


9 





payments the same year in 
which the split occurred! 
Adjusting disbursements where 
necessary to allow for the split. 
here are the respective 1958 and 
1957 payments per share: 
Addressograph-Multigraph. 
$1.32 and $1.24: American Chicle. 
S1L.8715 and $1.75: Automatic 
Canteen. 64 and 72 cents: Central 
Illinois Light, $1.38 and $1.32: 
Florida Power. 69 and 62 cents: 
Food Machinery & Chemical, $1.05 
and $1.00: Haveg Industries, 25 
and 17 cents: Northern Natural 
Gas, $1.40 and $1.34; Oklahoma 
Gas & Electric. 96 and 92 cents: 
Parke Davis. $1.01 and 67 cents: 
Hiram Walker-Gooderham & 
Worts. S140 and $1.33: and 
Zenith Radio. $5.00 and 82.50. 
Of the 12 splits last year, seven 
were in a ratio of 2-for-l: 5 were 


3-for-l. 


Over the past 10 years. the num 
her of listed stocks split 2-for-1] o1 
better compared as follows: 


1956. «+ 12 1953... ...23 
1957... .40 57 aes 3 
1956. . ...88 1951 ....... 49 
N35 ere 1950)... 
1954... .34 1949), .....17 


If investors who own the stocks 
shown in the table were pleased 
with their 1958 dividend checks. 
they were probably delighted with 
the market performances of their 
shares, 

In addition to Zenith’s sharp 
climb, Addressograph-Multigraph 
advanced $46.12 per share. Haveg 
Industries gained $32 and Parke. 
Davis went up $20.62. 

\t the close of trading Decem- 
ber 15, price advances over final 
1957 quotations ranged from $6.25 
per share by Northern Natural Gas 
to $131.50 per share for Zenith 


— 





LISTED STOCKS SPLIT IN A RATIO OF 2-FOR-1 OR BE 


Stock 


Addressograph-Multigraph Corp. 
American Chicle Co. 


Automatic Canteen Co. of America 
Central Illinois Light Co. 


Florida Power Co. 

Food Machinery & Chemical Corp. 
Haveg Industries Inc.. 

Northern Natural Gas Co. 


Oklahoma Gas & Electric Co. 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
Walker (Hiram)—Gooderham & Worts 
Zenith Radio Co.. 
*—Through December 15, 1958. 


oe 


1957 
Split Effective Closing 
Ratio Date Price 
Seman scane 3-for-1 9/17 $4550 
sib ons 2-for-1 12/24 31¥ga 
2-for-1 8/4 14340 
. 2-for-1 4/21 24a 
. 3-for-1 11/26 194 
: 2-for-1 11/24 23340 
3 ee anereiiod 3-for-1 4/24 17%4a 
. 2-for-1 4/14 24a 
pie eau 2-for-1 11/24 20/20 
3-for-1 12/1 20a 
3-for-1 2/10 25Vea 
2-for-1 3/31 641/20 


Difference between high and low for the year through 12/15/58. 





Open 
$4614, 
311 
1434 
2434 


19Vg 
2414 
177 

24 


2038 
201% 
2538 
641/2 
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Radio Corp. common stock, 

lhe average 1958 market price 
stocks 
nearly $27 per share. The sharp 
climb by Zenith Radio boosted this 


ficure. of course. but the average 


rise for the dozen was 


rise for the other eleven was in ex- 
cess of $17 per share. 

\ll of the split stock sold higher 
at one time or another last vear 


than their final quotations on De- 
cember 15. However. none of them 
was selling then for as much as $6 
per share under the 1958 high. and 
& of the 12 were within $2.25 or 
less of the years best level. 

Price swings during 1958—or 
the difference between the vear’s 
high from less 


and low—raneed 


than 88 to more than $136 a share. 








R-1 OR BETTER DURING THE CALENDAR YEAR 1958 
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1958 PRICE RANGE* 1958 Price 1958 Net*** 
Open High Low Close Swing** Increase _ 
$46l4a $97 $46l4a $9134 $5034 $4618 
31'ea 53/20 31a 48a 2236 1678 
14344 29368 143440 26s 1456 1136 
24340 332 2434a 33 834 9 
19\ga 3238 194 3158 133¢@ 1254 
24140 45% 2334a 43% 21% 1912 
17’ sa 493% 175@a 491%4 32 32 
24\ga 315% 23340 301% 7% 6%4 
20380 281/2 1950 28 878 72 
20'%a 45Ve 17580 4034 27/2 2052 
253¢a0 36 25Vea 3334 107% 85 
64/20 197 603¢a 196 13658 1312 


***—Comparing 1957 Close with Close of 12/15/1958. 


a—Adjusted for stock dividends or splits. 
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1959 
Stock Market 


Outlook 


By Otiver J. GIncoLp 


12 


OT LONG AGo I received the pre- 
N diction from a European astrol- 
oger, outlined by the stars, that the 
stock market is heading for the 
greatest bull market in history, 
which will last for several years. 
More recently, | met a chartist to 
end all chartists: He has plotted 
the stock market to the year 2000. 
This remarkable compendium, 
which, by the way, covers reams 
of paper, foresees seven bull and 
three bear markets. 

Lastly, I know many Wall Street 
seers are predicting that the re- 
spected grandfather of all security 
averages, the Dow Jones Indus- 
trial Average, will spurt from its 
high level of around 560 as this is 
written to above 1000 in the years 
ahead. 

All of this leads up to the Edi- 
tor’s dictum that I try to lift the 
veil a bit and see what the stock 
market will do in 1959, My natural 
modesty has, of course, forced me 
to resort to the old reporter's trick 
of meeting and talking to many 
leading men in finance, brokerage, 
banking and industry. 

In any event, we begin 1959 in 
a much more cheerful frame of 
mind than was the case when 
1958 began. The bears were in 
the majority a year ago, when the 
recession was still on hand. 

This new year starts in a spirit 
of hope in industry and_ strong 
bullishness in Wall Street. There 
are some Wall Street economists 
who, insisting that we really did 
not have a full dress recession, say 
that what happened in 1957 was 
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Soon after ‘the turn of the century, the son of 
a London stock broker — Oliver J. Gingold — 
arrived in this country to visit his father’s 
long-time friend, the late Thomas F. Woodlock. 
then Editor of The Wall Street Journal. 

The day the lad arrived — November 8, 1900 
—Mr. Woodlock put him to work at a “tem- 
porary” job on the paper; salary $4 per week. 

After five months, the lz 1d was shipped home, 
but he remained in London only long enough to 
get his father’s permission to return to his 
newspaper job. He’ s been with the paper ever since 

During his long career in Wall Street, Mr. Gingold has covered 
every phase of financial and business reporting. He’s known well 
most of the present century’s business and financial giants. 

Now dean of the nation’s financial and business writers, Mr. 
Gingold has edited the popular ““Abreast of the Market’ column in 
The Wall Street Journal for over 25 years. This feature contains 
news and comment about the stock market and developments in 








business, finance and government influencing the trend of prices. 





really the consolidation of the good 
business of preceding years. At 
present, they add. business is in an 
upsurge in the economy which will 
continue into the ’60s—with in- 
terruptions from time to time. 

Our financiers and industrialists 
are too prone to use the words 
“boom” and “recession.” There 
seems to be no middle road in this 
country for business and finance. 
Europeans learned long ago that 
business cannot rise all the time. 
There must be periods of rest and 
elimination of excesses that creep 
in when business is on the up and 
up. Actually, many Wall Streeters 
would prefer to see business get 
on a stable line rather than the 
so-called “boom” and “subsequent 
recession”’ as they call it. 

\t the moment many businesses 
are getting pretty close to the best 
figures they have shown in both 
production and earnings in recent 
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years and managements of many 
leading corporations predict that 
records will be established. all 
things being equal. for operations 
and earnings in 1959-60. 

So far as 1959 is concerned, the 
stock market will probably make 
a turbulent showing. With the 
huge growth in stockholder lists 
and the vastly increased interest 
in equities noted in 1958, it is 
obvious that trading volume is 
likely to be larger in 1959, 

The value of Stock Exchange 
seats is now at $133,000. the hivh- 
est since early 1937 when they 
were at $134,000. This indicates 
buyers expect at least as busy 
markets in 1959 as in 1958. 

In fact. it would not be surpris- 
ing if we witness 7 million-share- 
days in 1959. Volume of trading 
in 1958 was the highest since 1930, 
and 1959 is expected to top this 
although it is hardly likely to 
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reach the 1929 total of 1.124,800,- 
110 shares, It seems that the chart 
boys anticipate the Dow-Jones In- 
dustrial Average will readily go 
through 600 in 1959. with 650 
about the point many astute chart- 
ists expect. On the down side 48 
is not expected to be broken under 
anv circumstances. 

There is no doubt that Wall 
Street and its huge number of in- 
vestors have been and are mostly 
bullish. In the calendar of markets 
eoing back to the origin of the 
Dow-Jones Averages in 1897. the 
Industrial Average has advanced 
more times than it has declined. In 
other words. over this period there 
have been 10 months of advancing 
prices for every two of declines. 


Bear Months 

February and September have 
heen the favorite bear months. 

Many corporations are expected 
to split their shares in 1959, The 
reason is lengthening stockholder 
lists with gradually diminished 
supply and growing demand. 

The automobile industry was 
one of the first to turn down 
sharply in 1956, when only 5.8 
million cars were produced against 
the previous record year of 7.9 
million. The low point was touched 
in 1958, with approximately 4.3 
million automobiles produced in 
this country. Motor industry pun- 
dits are now expecting 1959 pro- 
duction of between 5.6 to 6 mil- 
lion cars, including 400,000 foreign 
imports. Obviously this improve- 
ment in sales will stimulate the 
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steel market. and allied lines. 
Consumer buying in 1959 is ex- 
pected to reach record figures. 
Money is expected to rule tight 
all this year. Even if the Federal 
Reserve Board does not inflict any 


more problems. improving condi- 
tions will naturally bring larger 
demand for new money. 

Because only 10 per cent debit 
balances are now permitted. the 
stock market is. to all intents and 
purposes, a cash market. For the 
bull market to date there have 
heen remarkably few excesses. 

Some who weathered 1929 and 
the “30s say today’s market re- 
minds them of the °20s, It should 
he remembered that the market 
then was largely based on credit. 
\t that time, 90 percent of all 
the stocks were in Wall Street: 
only 10 per cent in tin boxes. To- 
day. it is the other way around. 


Strongly Held 

\t the present time. 90 to 95 
per cent of all stocks are bought, 
paid for and reposing in the port- 
folios of individuals and_institu- 
tions. to say nothing of pension 
and profit-sharing funds. Obviously 
these stocks were acquired for the 
long pull, and are not likely to come 
out into the market for sale when 
the weather changes temporarily. 

All in all, 1959 looks as if it will 
have rough weather from time to 
time as the market reflects na- 
tional and world developments. 

But, it certainly does not appear 
to be an ideal year for investors 
to remain on the side-lines. 
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AND 
HEALTHY 


\ rie Monthly Investment 
Plan approaches its fifth 
birthday on January 25, 1959. 


“something new has been added™ 


which promises greater scope and 
usefulness for this pay-as-you-go 
investment device: 

Recently, 10 listed companies 
having combined resources of ap- 
proximately $1 billion and more 
than 25,000 employes—have made 
it possible for some or all of their 
emploves to authorize regular pay- 
roll deductions for the acquisition 
of common stocks under a MIP 
Plan. 

These 10 companies--and a 
number of others are also con- 
sidering such a step—are: 

American Motors Corp.. 

Canada Dry Corporation, 

The Carborundum Co., 

Consolidated Foods Corp., 

The De Vilbiss Co., 

General Finance Corp., 

Motor Wheel Corp.. 

National Fuel Gas Co., 

Nehi Corporation, 

Hiram Walker-Gooderham 

& Worts, Ltd. 


American Motors. National Fuel 
Gas and Motor Wheel employes 
can buy any stock available under 
MIP: the other seven companies 
will make pavroll deductions at 
request by employes using MIP 
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to acquire shares of the company 
for which they work, 

Because MIP is available only 
to U.S. citizens. Hiram Walker- 
Gooderham & Worts. for instance, 
wouldn't permit payroll deduc- 
tions by their Canadian or other 
employes who aren't citizens of 
this country. 

Eligible emploves of all 10 cor- 
porations named above may have 
their MIP payroll deductions made 
either quarterly or monthly, as 
they elect. 

In each year to date. the num- 
ber of shares of stock bought via 
MIP has _ increased 300.504 
shares in 1954, 402.937 in 1955, 
939.090 in 1956, 754.596 in 1957 
and an estimated 797.900 shares 
last year. 

The money invested to acquire 
these 2.791.000 shares amounts to 
S109.000.000. 

Of the 78.200 plans now in 
force. 35.300. or 45 per cent. are 
monthly plans; 42.900, or 55. per 
cent. are on a quarterly basis. 

Some 87 per cent of MIP Plans 
now in effect call for automatic 
reinvestment of all dividends. 





NEW 
LISTINGS 
A Clue To 


Economic 
Trends? 


ECAUSE a stock may be initi- 
B ally listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange only if the com- 
pany behind it is a going concern 
with substantial assets and demon- 
strated earning power. a review 
of recent listings may throw some 
interesting light on the changing 
tides of economic health in vari- 
ous lines of endeavor. 

Such a_ recapitulation—citing 
the industrial classifications of the 
134 common stocks listed initially 
on the “Big Board” in the course 
of the last five years—-appears on 
the following page. 

These enterprises fall into one 
of the following categories: 


@ Corporations which — have 
forged ahead of the parade 
to the extent that they 
have attained national 
stature. 

@ Companies of stature. for- 
merly traded on another 
securities exchange or 


over - the - counter, which 
have decided to comply 
with the Stock Exchange's 
listing standards. 





@ Corporations of long-estab 


lished national stature — 
formerly closely-owned 
which have been acquired 
by the general investing 
public. 


@ Financial companies. such 
as closed-end investment 
trusts. which have had 
large assets virtually from 
their inception, 


In the five years 1954-1958. in- 
clusive. 20 common stocks of com- 
panies engaged in the production 
of machinery & metals gained ad- 
mission to the “Big Board.” Chem- 
icals, totaling 15, were second most 
numerous; followed by 12 electri- 
cal equipments and an equal num- 
ber of public utilities. 

On the other hand, no equities 
of companies engaged in the fields 
of farm machinery, railroad & rail 
equipment or tobacco were ini- 
tially admitted to trading on the 
Exchange in the last five years. 

In 1958 alone, new common list- 
ings included 4 public utilities 
(Tennessee Gas Transmission, 
lowa Electric Light & Power, 
South Jersey Gas and Missouri 
Public Service), 3 chemicals 
(Bausch & Lomb Optical. Reich- 
hold Chemicals and Thiokol Chem- 
ical), 3 financial (Firstamerica, 
General Contract Finance and 
American-South African Invest- 
ment), 2 automotive (McLean 
Trucking and Champion Spark 
Plug), 1 building (J. Ray Me- 
Dermott). 1 electrical equipment 
(Siegler Corp.). 1 food products & 
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beverages (Fairmont Foods). | re- 
tail trade (The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific Tea), 1 shipbuilding & op- 
erating (Lykes Bros. Steamship) 
and | miscellaneous (Simplicity 
Pattern). 

The Great Atlantic & Pa- 
cific Tea Company, Ine. became 
a listed company last month. when 
trading was inaugurated in its 21.- 
639,206 shares of $l-par value 
common stock (ticker symbol: 
GAP). 

On the basis of sales not far 
below the $5-billion-mark in_ its 
latest fiscal year, A. & P. ranks 


first among corporate retail food 
chains in the United States. 











Through subsidiaries. it was op- 
erating at the close of its 1958 
fiscal year 4.197 stores in this 
country and Canada, 36 bakeries, 





INDUSTRIAL CLASSIFICATIONS OF THE 134 COMMON STOCKS INITIALLY 
LISTED ON THE NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE IN THE PAST 5 YEARS 


Group 1954 


Aircraft Industry 
Amusements 


nN 


DE, eign Sen eredendc ; 
Building Trade ........... 
Chemicals 


~ =a Om 


Electrical Equipment 

Farm Machinery 

Financial euentats ae 
Food Products & Beverages. 
Leather & Leather Products. 


Machinery & Metals. . 
Mining 


Office Equipment 
Paper & Publishing : 
Petroleum & Natural Gas. 


Railroad & Rail Equipment 

Real Estate 

Retail Trade 

WE rss scktardi eve sla Biase woes 
Shipbuilding & Operating 
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Steel & Iron . 
Textile 


Tobacco 
Utilities 
Miscellaneous 


l-woo- 


Totals 


_ 
N 


1955 1956 1957 1958 Totals 
1 1 3 0 7 
2 0 3 0 6 
0 1 0 2 3 
0 3 3 1 8 
1 2 8 3 15 
1 1 8 1 12 
0 0 0 0 0 
3 1 0 3 8 
1 F 0 1 6 
0 1 0 0 1 
6 5 9 0 20 
3 0 1 0 4 
0 0 1 0 1 
3 2 2 0 8 
1 1 2 0 6 
0 0 0 0 0 
0 0 1 0 1 
0 0 1 1 2 
0 0 1 0 1 
0 0 0 1 1 
1 1 0 0 3 
3 1 0 0 4 
0 0 0 0 0 
3 0 2 4 @ 

i 2 & & 2 

30 24 45 18 134 
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L grocery manutacturing plants, 
an evaporated milk plant. a catsup 
plant, 4 


canneries. 13 coffee roasting plants. 


manufacturing salmon 
3 butter printing plants. a cheese 
curing plant. a creamery. a nut 
processing plant. a fish process- 
several 
and nu- 


ing plant. 2 laundries. 
produce packing plants 
merous warehouses, 

\bout 75 per cent of the retail 
stores are “supermarkets —each 
doing a gross business of $375.000 
or more annually—all of the self- 
service type. 

During the five years ended Feb- 


22. 1958, A. & P. 


a2, which 
engages in a consistent program of 


ruary 


modernizing its facilities—closed 
920 stores. opened 768 stores. re- 
modeled 2.155 stores and opened 
13 new major warehouses. The av- 
the 


stores is about 5 vears. 


erage age of chain’s retail 
Employes. some of them part 
time. number about 145.600, 
The A. & P. common shares now 
listed the 


voting rights. They were created 


on “Bie Board” have 
as a result of merging into the pres- 
ent company its parent -The New 
York Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company. Inc. —and then splitting 
the shares 10-for-l. The John A. 
Hartford 
7.952.074. or nearly 34 per cent. of 
the 21.639.206 A. & P. 
shares outstanding. 


Foundation. Inc. owns 


common 


Consolidated net sales of the 
chain for the fiscal year ended Feb- 
ruary 22. 1958. amounted to S4.- 


769,249,488, compared with 54.- 
161,852,081 in the previous fiscal 
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vear. Net earnings alter taxes rose 
to a new high at 850.666.686 in 
1958 $41.025.616 in 
the previous year. For the 26 weeks 
ended August 23, 1958, unaudited 


fiscal from 


figures show net sales of approxi- 
mately $2.486.900,000 | and 
earnings of about $24.900.000. 
\. & P. has paid dividends reg- 
ularly. but hasn’t said what the 
dividend rate will be on the com- 


net 


mon shares recently listed. 

Common share owners number 
approximately 12.250, 

Thiokol Chemical Corpora- 
tion, Bristol. Penna., is a pioneer 
producer of synthetic rubber and 
solid propellant and liquid propel- 
lant rocket engines. 











This company’s 1,531,887 shares 
of Sl-par value capital stock (tick- 
er symbol: THI) were listed early 


last month, 
Thiokol evolved as a result of 
1926, 


two Kansas City chemists. attempt- 


a laboratory accident. In 
ing to develop a low-cost perma- 
nent anti-freeze. produced instead 
a foul-smelling. gummy mass which 
wouldn't dissolve 


usual solvents 
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thet turned out to be a new kind of 
synthetic rubber. 

{he company was incorporated 
in Delaware in 1930 as Thiokol 
Corporation, succeeding a Mis- 
souri corporation of the same name 
orzanized in 1928. The name was 
changed to Thiokol Chemical Cor- 
poration in 1953, and it absorbed 
Reaction Motors. Inc.. a New Jer- 
-¢) corporation organized in 1941. 
on May 1, 1958. 

Operations are in three areas of 
activity—the rocket division, the 
chemical division and the speciali- 
ties division. 

Plants. which are either com- 
pany-owned, government-owned or 
leased. are in Huntsville. Alabama: 
Washington, D,. C.: Elkton, Mary- 
land: Moss Point. Miss.; Denville. 
Lake Denmark, Rockaway and 
Trenton. N. J.; Bristol. Penna.: 
Marshall. Texas; and Brigham 
City. Utah. Employes number ap- 
proximately 6,500. 

For the nine months ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1958, Thiokol’s sales 
spurted to $54.606.000 from $39.- 
027.000 in the corresponding pe- 
riod of the previous year. Both 
figures include sales of Reaction 
Motors. Net income rose to §Sl1.- 
736,000, or $1.38 per share on the 
average outstanding shares. in the 
first three quarters of last vear 
from $1.317.000. or $1.09 a share. 
in the same months of 1957. 

Thiokol stockholders, now num- 
bering some 4.800. have never re- 
ceived a cash dividend. But. in 
each of the last 5 years 5 per cent 
stock dividends were paid. 
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American-South African In- 
vestment Company, Limited, 
Johannesburg. South Africa, is a 
closed-end investment trust which 


was incorporated on June 12. 





All 1,200,000 outstanding shares 
of one South African pound par 
value common stock (ticker sym- 
bol: ASA) were listed on the Stock 
Exchange early last month. 

The company’s — announced 
policy is to provide a medium for 
investment in the common shares 
of South African business enter- 
prises, with particular emphasis on 
those engaged in gold mining. 

\s the end of November, Ameri- 
can-South African had already in- 
vested some 9.560.000 South A fri- 
can pounds ($26,768,000) in se- 
curities of various South African 
companies, 94 per cent in enter- 
prises engaged in the mining of 
cold. At the same time the com- 
pany had also purchased some 
10.000 ounces of gold bullion, 

Security holdings of American- 
South African—mainly listed ox 
the Johannesburg Stock Exchange 
—will be kept in the United States. 
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I PREDICT THESE 
COMPANIES WILL PAY 

DIVIDENDS FOR THE 
NEXT 50 YEARS 


Ap 





Milestones 


ALF A CENTURY from now, 

Wall Street historians may 
duly record the fact that the most 
notable happening in the year 
1959 was the start of an unbroken 
string of quarterly cash common 
dividend payments by XYZ Inter- 
national Electronics, Inc, — or 
some other enterprise virtually 
unknown to investors today. 

If you are skeptical, ask your- 
self the following question: 

How many business or financial 
experts could or would have pre- 
dicted in 1909 that the quarterly 
payments on common voted by 
City Products, Detroit Edison, Pa- 
cific Lighting and San Diego Gas 
& Electric that year marked the 
beginning of unbroken payments 
every three months for 50 years? 

In 1919, to be sure, World War 
I had ended, but there was no lack 
of national and international prob- 
lems to bedevil government. busi- 
ness and financial leaders alike. 

If any tycoon predicted that 
year that seven corporations would 
start quarterly dividend longevity 
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records which would continue for 
four decades, no record of his re- 
markable foresight exists. 

The seven enterprises are Corn 
Products, Endicott Johnson, Inger- 
soll-Rand, Pacific Gas & Electric, 
Union Tank Car, U. S. Gypsum 
and U. S. Tobacco. 

Many Wall Streeters prefer to 
forget 1929, which wasn’t a good 
year for the stock market. But it 
wasn’t a bad one for investors 
chiefly interested in dividend in- 
come to acquire the shares of nine 
corporations, All of them started 
in 1929 a string of dividend pay- 
ments every quarter which has 
continued ever since. 

The nine are: Abbott Laborato- 
ries, Beneficial Finance. Family 
Finance, International Salt, Joy 
Manufacturing, Lily Tulip Cup, 
G. C. Murphy, Penick & Ford and 
Whirlpool Corporation. 

The year 1939 marked the be- 
ginning of an unsullied quarterly 
dividend payment record for the 
common stocks of at least a dozen 
companies, including: Eaton Man- 
ufacturing, Falstaff Brewing. Good- 
year Tire & Rubber, Harbison- 
Walker Refractories, Harshaw 
Chemical. James Lees & Sons, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas, Outlet Com- 
pany, Peoples Gas Light & Coke, 
Quaker State Oil Refining and 
U. S. Borax & Chemical. 

A number of corporations start- 
ed quarterly dividend longevity 
records in 1949, but, since that’s 
only ten years ago. we'll wait a 
bit before lauding them. 
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COME TRUE 


HAT INVESTOR worth his salt 

hasn't dreamt of suddenly re- 
ceiving a sizeable dividend check 
from some stock he'd forgotten he 
even owned ? 

It doesn’t happen often — the 
reality: not the dream, of course 
hut it does happen. 

For instance: 

Issued early in November, the 
Autumn, 1958, issue of “The Fly- 
ing Red Horse,” quarterly maga- 
zine of Socony Mobil Oil Com- 
pany. Inc., published the names 
and last-known addresses of 157 
missing stockholders. Together, 
these investors had coming to them 
something more than $40,000 in 
dividend checks. 

Did anybody care? 

By the end of the first week in 
December, Socony Mobil had re- 
ceived 29 letters and three tele- 
phone calls, giving information 
about 30 of the missing people. 

\s a result, three of the inves- 
tors were located—and paid off— 
in less than a month. The other 
leads are being investigated. 

Here’s how one was found: 

\ Socony Mobil Oil employe 
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informed the Secretary’s Office that 
the name and address of this par- 
ticular share owner—a woman 8] 
years old—appeared in the Man- 
hattan telephone directory. Per- 
sonal contact proved that she was 
indeed one of the missing whose 
names had been published. What's 
more, she had lived for the past 25 
years at the address shown on the 
company’s books. 

Why, then, hadn’t she accepted 

and cashed — her dividend 
checks? 

She had acquired the shares 
some ten years ago, but soon there- 
after lost the stock certificate. 

Feeling that she shouldn't take 
the dividends under the circum- 
stances, she had returned the 
checks to the oil company. Neither 
she nor Socony Mobil can recall 
now—after all, ten years is a long 
time—just how the checks were 
sent back. But, in any event, the 
dividends were held by the com- 
pany, pending clarification, 

When a company representative 
called on her, however, she was 
delighted to accept a check 
amounting to well over $200—for 
the dividend income to which she 
was entitled. She also received 
something extra—two additional 
shares of stock resulting from So- 
cony Mobil’s 25 per cent stock 
dividend of June, 1956. 

She was, she told the representa- 
tive, “extremely grateful for such 
an unexpected Christmas present.” 

And, she summed up the whole 
experience as a “wonderfully excit- 
ing detective story.” 
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CHANGES IN PRICES OF LISTED COMMON STOCKS 


DISTRIBUTION OF 1083 NYSE ISSUES BY PERCENTAGE PRICE CHANGE 
IN MONTH ENDED DECEMBER 15,1958 


NUMBER 
OF ISSUES 








DOW- JONES 
65-STOCK AVERAGE 
195.96 
196.14 

+ 0.1 %o 


PERCENTAGE 
PRICE CHANGE 


10% & OVER 


8 TO 10 % 


6 TO 8 %e 


4 TO 


6 °%/o 


2 TO 4%o 


LESS THAN 2 %o 


DOWN 


LESS THAN 2 % 


2 TO 4% 
4 TO 6%o 


6 TO 8%o 
8 TO 10% 


10 % & OVER 


STANDARD & POOR'S 
500-STOCK INDEX 
53.09 
$3.37 
+ 0.5 %o 


NOV. 14 
DEC. I5 
CHANGE 








